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WHAT THEY DID WITH 
THEMSELVES 



THE DISCIPLES RESTING THEMSELVES 

CO such a man as the honorable councilor 
Joseph, of Arimathea, or the scholarly 
Nicodemus, there must have been some- 
thing pitiful beyond words in the sight of the Gali- 
lean subjected to the mercies of unscrupulous 
fanatics, supercilious rulers, and inefficient dis- 
ciples. The taunt, "He saved others, himself he 
cannot save," echoes with strange irony to-day. 
It was he alone of all that throng who was safe; 
and not even he could save these others without 
their will. It was not possible for the most intel- 
ligent spectator of that time to see there an im- 
pregnable being surrounded by groups of men who 
were doing themselves irreparable damage; yet 
in that series of events that shifted uneasily be- 
tween garden, priests' court, military headquarters, 
and barren hill-top, the significant fact was not 
what they were doing to him, but what they were 
doing with themselves. 

[i] 



What They Did with Themselves 

I The eleven who were with him in the garden 

i meant well. Indeed, they were quite resolute. 

; They had understood very clearly the danger that 

! was threatening their Master and had provided 

j themselves with weapons. That their talk about 

their willingness to defend their Master's life and 
j to die with him was not idle boasting was shown 

I later when Malchus was wounded. Men who 

| strike out with swords in the presence of Roman 

soldiers cannot be fairly accused of cowardice or 
braggadocio. No ; these men were devoted, loyal, 
brave. And yet when the time of testing came, 
when their Master took them to spend the last 
moments they were to have alone with him, when, 
if ever, he needed the support of friends — they 
went to sleep. 

Their fault was not disloyalty or cowardice; 
it was inefficiency. There was a task to be done, 
a sacrifice to be made; and the grief of it all 
weighed down their spirits. As it is written in 
the Gospel of Luke, they were "sleeping for sor- 
row." But if to them the prospect was pain, it 
was agony to him. Yet the sorrow that intensi- 
fied his powers deadened theirs; the sorrow that 
drove him to his Father drove them to slumber. 
Yes; their intentions were good, but they were 
incapable. Their spirit was eager, but their flesh 
[2] 



What They Did with Themselves 

was weak. That was Jesus' own verdict upon 
them. They had "good hearts," as the saying is; 
their purposes were all right. They had a task to 
do, and they were disposed to do it; but when 
the time came for them to perform it, they mud- 
dled it. 

This is the pet sin of the Church — inefficiency. 
It is true that Judas has had his successors; but 
it is very doubtful if they have constituted any- 
thing like the proportion in the whole body of the 
Church that Judas constituted in the disciples. 
On the whole, the spirit has been eager; but how 
incapable the performance ! Are we reminded of 
the great Roman Catholic hierarchy? That has 
the appearance of efficiency; but is there real 
efficiency even there? Here, for example, it is 
confronted with a great task: men have found 
their way to new worlds of knowledge, and thej 
are bewildered and perplexed. What does this 
Church do ? Is it efficient in interpreting faith in 
the light of new knowledge ? No, the task is too 
hard. The sacrifice of the past is too painful. 
Like the Eleven, it shuts its eyes and takes refuge 
in slumber. Do we then turn to the other branches 
of the Church ? Here they are, for example, con- 
fronted with the slum, the overdriven worker, the 
swollen fortune. What is the Church doing? 
[3] 
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"Moving uptown." The distress of social wrongs 
is too much; it is something to be fled from. So 
sermons are preached which carefully avoid the 
unpleasant facts, and stick closely to the "simple 
Gospel." So the congregation finds rest and re- 
freshment in the eloquence from the pulpit and 
the harmony from the choir. It is not cowardice 
or disloyalty that does this. The spirit is eager. 
No, it is simple inefficiency. The Church is not 
capable. As in the case of the Eleven, the flesh 
is weak. 

This does not mean that all churches are wholly 
inefficient; that no Roman Catholics are trying 
to meet the intellectual problems of to-day: that 
no Protestants are struggling with the slum and 
the swollen fortune. It means simply that, in 
so far as the Church fails, it is not because of 
disloyalty or disingenuousness, but because of 
inefficiency. 

And if we look for the cause of this inefficiency, 
we shall find it in a wrong conception of faith. 
"What shall we have?" asked the disciples. 
That is the attitude of the inefficient. It is the 
attitude we take when we regard faith as a conso- 
lation prize for the disappointments of life; as a 
refuge from the roughness of the struggle of life; 
as a harbor from the storm; as the Lethe from 
[4] 
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which our troubled spirits may drink oblivion. 
When we regard faith in this way, then, as soon as 
the crisis comes, we have recourse to our faith — 
and sleep. 

It was not so with the Lord of the Eleven and the 
Lord of the Church. The relation to God which 
we call faith he spoke of in terms of action : "My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work;" "My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me." And 
efficiency was his test of faith; not every one that 
saith, "Lord, Lord," but he that doeth the will. 

The time came when those same men who so 
ingloriously slept in the Garden of Gethsemane 
found in hardship and labor a signal, not for flight 
to a refuge, but for new exertion and for great 
achievement. It was then that they gave proof 
of their faith. It is not enough in the face of trial 
to remain loyal. Inefficient loyalty is better than 
disloyalty, but it is hardly more serviceable. 
Surely this is what those disciples must have 
learned as they heard through their drowsiness 
the voice of their Master saying, "It is enough, 
the hour is come ; behold, the Son of man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners." 



[«] 
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II 

JUDAS HANGING HIMSELF 

As with the other actors in that tragic scene in the 
garden, what Judas did to his Master signified not 
so much as what he did with himself. When we 
read, "And he went out and hanged himself, " we 
are almost ready to exclaim, That is the most 
intelligent act of his life! The truth, of course, 
is quite the contrary ; it was the supreme instance 
of his unintelligence. 

Many have sought to uncover Judas's motive. 
Some have thought they have found it in his 
greed for money — or, to put it more modernly, 
his keen commercial instinct. Thirty pieces of 
silver constituted the usual price for a slave; it 
was not an insignificant sum in the eyes of a man 
who knew the value of money. Those who pre- 
tend that business is business and nothing but 
business must acknowledge that the transaction 
was not discreditable to Judas as a commercial 
man. The fact, however, that he returned the 
money showed that not even with Judas could 
business be nothing but business. Some have 
thought they have found Judas's motive in his 
[6] 
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What They Did with Themselves 

When Judas stays at home from church, and de- 
clares that it is because he finds the church tire- 
some, he thinks he is criticising the Church. He 
has not the wit to see that he is really confessing 
his own stupidity. He knows that about him 
there are men and women who are working for 
something besides money or place — but he calls 
them visionaries. He cannot help reading about 
the efforts to release children from the factories, 
to tear down plague-breeding tenements, to com- 
bat the corrupters of legislatures, to secure safety 
to travelers; but if these efforts touch his invest- 
ments or menace his ambitions, he finds in them 
the proof, not of a divine force, but of impractical 
fanaticism. Whether Judas tries to double the 
membership of his Bible class or to improve the 
finances of his church, so long as he cultivates 
his insensibility it really matters little. "It had 
been good for that man if he had not been born.*' 
That man who was one of the Twelve is also 
one of us. He occupies a pedestal of shame 
because his place in history, not because his 
character, is unique. We have it in us to be as 
Judas was. It was for our benefit that the Evan- 
gelist recorded Christ's words of strained patience : 
"Friend, betrayest thou the Son of man with a 
kiss?" 

[10] 
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III 

PETER WARMING HIMSELF 

When Simon Peter followed his Master afar off 
into the house of the high priest, he had done all 
that could have been expected of him. He had 
drawn his sword against the crowd that had come 
under the protection of the soldiers of his coun- 
try's conquerors; but he had accomplished noth- 
ing. Forcible defense was no longer possible. 
Even testimony in behalf of the prisoner was 
useless. With the capture, matters had passed 
out of his hands. All he could do was to warm 
himself and to learn, if he could, how his Master 
was to fare. So he joined the groups of servants 
around the fire in the hall and listened to the scraps 
of conversation. Only a few hours before he had 
avowed his desire to follow his Master to prison 
and death, if need be; and here he was, as near 
him as possible. His impulses were right. So 
also were his conceptions of his Master's char- 
acter. He had thought out his interpretation 
and had avowed his belief. In both feeling and 
intellect he had come to a perfectly sound and 
loyal attitude toward his Master. "When thou 

in] 
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art converted," Jesus had just been saying to 
him; but Peter, as he sat there warming himself, 
did not seem to be in need of conversion. As a 
matter of fact, it was not his Master who was in 
danger, but himself. 

Of a sudden the aspect of the scene changed. 
The unexpected question of a maid-servant 
made him realize his peril. Simon was in a panic. 
With oaths and curses he resisted the attack that 
had been made upon him. He lost his self- 
control. The spirit which kept Jesus serene in 
the midst of ignominy and in the face of death 
had no mastery over Peter. Indeed, Peter was 
not far from the truth when, lacking his Master's 
spirit, he swore that he was none of his. Peter's 
real disloyalty lay, not in his words, but in his 
failure to govern his conduct by his Master's 
principles; not in his oaths and curses, but in 
being cowardly when he ought to have been 
courageous, in thinking of his peril when he ought 
to have been thinking of his duties, in thinking 
how he might keep out of trouble rather than in 
thinking of the service he might render to the 
Kingdom his Master was establishing. The 
significance of his denial is to be found, not in 
what Peter said about his Master, but in what 
he did with himself. 

[12] 
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Peter's danger is the Church's danger. Like 
Peter, the Church is ready to come to the defense 
of Christian doctrine and to express its adora- 
tion ; but when it is called upon to put its Lord's 
principles into practice, to embody his spirit, to 
serve as he served, it is too often found wanting. 
Peter's mistake has been repeated a great many 
times. It is probably the mistake which the 
Church has oftenest made. It is the mistake of 
thinking that it is all well with a man if his atti- 
tude is correct. So the Church has asked of men, 
What do you think about Christ? and How do 
you feel toward Christ? And meantime it has 
been at too little pains to be sure that it is con- 
tinuing the life of Christ in its own activities. 
The Crusaders were firm in doctrine and sincere 
in piety; their view of their Master was exalted 
and their reverence for him was sincere ; but how 
far they were from perpetuating his life is evident 
if we try to imagine the man of Nazareth hewing 
down an unbeliever. So we can see that our 
failures have similarly been due, perhaps, to the 
fact that we overvalue the attitude that we take 
and undervalue the spirit in which we live. 

Many persons to-day are troubled because they 
think that Jesus of Nazareth has not the honor 
in creed and in worship that he should have. Let 
[13] 
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them calm their fears. It is they who are in danger, 
not their Master. Have they preserved his spirit ? 
Have they accepted his commission as rescuers 
of the poor, the broken-hearted, the captives, the 
blind, the bruised? Have they been bestirring 
themselves on behalf of those who are oppressed ? 
Or have they been warming themselves ? 

Peter saw his fault. When the Lord looked 
upon him, Peter went out and wept bitterly. His 
confidence in his intellectual grasp of his Master 
was gone; his enthusiasm for prison and death 
with his Master died out. How just he must 
have felt the decision to be which placed the grief- 
stricken mother not in his care, but in John's! 
Perhaps most of us need such an experience before 
we can understand the injunction, "Feed my 
sheep." 



[14] 
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IV 

THE PRIESTS AND SCRIBES CON- 
DEMNING THEMSELVES 

In the morning after the betrayal, as soon as it 
was day, the chief priests held a consultation with 
the scribes, that they might decide what to do with 
their Galilean prisoner. That, at least, is what 
they thought they were deciding. As a matter of 
fact, they really decided what they should do with 
themselves. They rendered their verdict, not 
when they delivered him to the governor, but 
when they said, "His blood be on us and on our 
children/' 

These were the leading men of the country. 
They were leaders by virtue of birth and learning. 
In the group, both the great parties — or, more 
accurately, influential elements — of the people 
were present. Here were the Sadducees. They 
were the aristocrats. They had the pride of blood. 
They constituted the governing class; they were 
the New England Brahmins of Judea. The 
traditional political power among the Jews be- 
longed to the priestly families. The high priests 
and their followers were Sadducees. Indeed, the 
[15] 
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Sadducees probably got their name, as they cer- 
tainly got their position, through their descent. 
It therefore happened that the aristocrats of 
Jerusalem were also the ecclesiastics. It was 
they who had charge of the temple, and who pre- 
served the ritual. Like some aristocrats in other 
times and other lands, they were not distinguished 
for rigidity of conduct or doctrine. In morals, 
if not in manners, they were the Cavaliers- of 
Judea. They scorned the narrow-mindedness of 
the more orthodox of their countrymen. They 
were quite superior to directing their actions by 
a set of minute rules or to fettering their minds 
by a quantity of binding dogmas. They were 
the Religious Liberals of their day. 

The other element in that crowd was the scribes, 
the Pharisees. They were the leaders of the demo- 
cratic movement among the Jewish people. They 
were not distinguished by birth; but they did 
have intellectual distinction. They had conse- 
quent power. They were of the people, and knew 
how to appeal to the people. Though, of course, 
they observed the temple ritual, their chosen place 
was in the synagogues. In the temple they were 
but a part of the great congregation, but in the 
synagogues they exerted great power. They were 
the teachers and preachers of Judea. And, like 
[16] 
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some directors of popular movements in other 
lands and times, they were distinguished by their 
devotion to their own standards of doctrine and 
morals. They were the Puritans of Judea. They 
denounced the laxity of their social superiors. 
They regarded with alarm the simpler but more 
barren faith and the easier life of the ruling class. 
They were the Orthodox Religionists of their 
day. 

And here the orthodox and liberal, the Puritan 
and Cavalier, the democrat and aristocrat, the 
teacher and the priest, the intellectual leader and 
the political leader, dropped their differences in 
order to agree on killing a man whose sole offense 
was that he fulfilled their own religion — that be 
did justly, loved mercy, and walked humbly. 

Aristocratic inheritance will not save a man, 
even though it be not inheritance of family, but 
inheritance of race. Democratic convictions will 
not save a man, even though they be convictions 
expressed in terms of liberty, equality, fraternity. 
Neither political power nor intellectual attain- 
ment, neither ecclesiastical eminence nor theolog- 
ical training, neither moral freedom nor moral 
conscientiousness, neither religious liberalism nor 
religious orthodoxy, supplies a security against 
that terrible condemnation which a man may 
[17] 
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bring against himself by his disregard of what 
is essential — the spirit that serves. 

The leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
is still fermenting in the Church. Here is the man 
of a weak and backward race. He presents him- 
self to the Church as a problem. The Sadducee, 
the aristocrat, says to him, All will be well if you 
keep your place and trust Anglo-Saxon superiority. 
Then the Pharisee, the democrat, says to him, 
All will go well if you join us in agitating for 
equality and manhood suffrage. And still he 
waits and still he remains a problem until some 
one — perhaps not of the Church — comes to 
him and shows him how his ignorance may be 
enlightened, his will strengthened, his poverty 
driven off by thrift. Here is the immigrant stand-, 
ing afar off from the Church — another problem. 
And the Sadducee, the member of the ruling 
class, says, We must restrain him. And the Phari- 
see, the member of the intellectual class, says, 
We must make him think our way and not let 
him indoctrinate the people with his notions. 
And still he waits till some one — perhaps not 
of the Church — goes to live in his environment, 
learns his thoughts, shows him how he can con- 
tribute his share to the ideals and the resources 
of the community, and makes him no longer 
[18] 
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a stranger but a friend. Here is the man who is 
harassed by doubts, who finds the world an enigma. 
The Sadducee, the ecclesiastic, bids him accept 
a ritual or a rite. The Pharisee, the theologian, 
offers him a doctrine or a creed. But he waits 
until some one — perhaps not of the Church — 
says, Join me in curing doubts by deeds, helping 
to solve the enigma of the world by making our 
part of the world a better place for men to live 
and work in. Here is the man who has lost con- 
trol of himself. The Sadducee, the advocate of 
personal liberty, tells him he can make all right 
by letting down his standards and calling evil 
good. The Pharisee, the advocate of legalism, 
tells him he can make all well if he only stops 
certain practices outlined in a definite code. But 
he waits till some one — perhaps not of the 
Church — captures the affection he has devoted 
to himself and harnesses the passions and ener- 
gies, which have been his undoing, to serviceable 
labor. 

The curse which the Sadducees and Pharisees 
invoked fell upon them, so that their very names 
are to-day terms of reproach. It fell upon them, 
not because they were aristocratic or democratic, 
not because they were ecclesiastical or theologi- 
cal, not because they were liberal or orthodox, not 
[19] 
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because they were broad or narrow, but because 
of what they were not. They invoked that curse, 
not by what they said, but by what they ignored. 
The Nazarene who came to minister and not to 
be ministered unto had the secret of life which 
they rejected. He was in the temple with the 
Sadducees, but they would have none of him. 
He went about teaching in the synagogues after 
the manner of the Pharisees, but they kept him 
aloof. He was alien to them, not because he op- 
posed their ways, but because above all these ways 
he exalted that simple spirit which can be ex- 
pressed in so small a thing as a cup of cold water 
to the thirsty. To the Sadducee and Pharisee in 
us he still says: "I spake openly to the world; 
I ever taught in the temple and synagogue. . . . 
Ask them which heard me, what I have said un- 
to them : behold, they know what I said." 




[20] 
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V . 

PILATE WASHING HIMSELF 

Op all men in history, one alone is mentioned 
daily throughout Christendom by thousands upon 
thousands as they recite their faith in their Lord 
and Master. It is not the name of a saint or. 
apostle that these thousands recall. It is the 
name of a skeptical, superstitious, ambitious 
Roman official. In cathedral, in meeting-house, 
in private room, in the open air, from the mouths 
of priests and parsons, choirs and great congre- 
gations, the strong and the sick, has been sound- 
ing through these ages, "Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate." What an immortality ! Could any fancy 
more grotesque have flashed into the brain of that 
soldier than the notion that his memory would be 
.thus embalmed ? He never doubted that he was 
disposing of a wretched Galilean; but what he 
thought to be certain was really a mere figment 
of his imagination. The fact was that he was dis- 
posing of himself. 

Pilate was a man of his time and race. He was 
up to date. The successful Romans of his time 
believed in things; he believed in things. The 
[21] 
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successful Romans of his time despised principles ; 
he despised principles. They sacrificed anybody 
who stood in their way; so did he. They were 
not wantonly cruel; neither was he. But when 
they had an end of their own to serve, they were 
heartless; and he had shown himself heartless 
by butchering people to keep them from disturb- 
ing him. They had no religion, except that sym- 
bolized by the emperor — the religion of power; 
he had no other religion himself. They were 
often guided, however, by signs and portents; 
and in this, too, he followed the fashion. It was 
before this sort of man that the Nazarene was 
presented as an unpleasant problem. Like other 
men of his class, Pilate had indulgent contempt 
for any power that could not be measured by 
talents or cohorts. A King without a treasury 
or an army he thought harmless. Let him be 
King of the Jews, if he will, was Pilate's verdict; 
I find no fault in him. But Pilate could not get 
rid of his problem by simply ignoring it. This 
King of the Jews had become the center of a 
tumult. Then Pilate tried compromise. He had 
no faith in this sort of Jewish idealism, because 
he did not understand it; but just because he 
did not understand it he was somewhat afraid 
of it. This angry dispute over the alleged claim 
[22] 
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of a man that he was Son of God filled his soul 
with fear. When, however, Pilate tried com- 
promise, he found that it failed. So this indul- 
gent materialist, this superstitious skeptic, this 
forcible man of weak will, gave his orders and 
then washed his hands. 

Something more about Pilate than his name 
survives in this twentieth century. It is Pontius 
Pilate who measures the worth of a man by the 
millions of dollars; who demands of industry 
only that it produce wealth for reinvestment ; who 
smiles indulgently at the suggestion of the Golden 
Rule in business ; who is willing to let others live 
when they are not troublesome, but clubs them 
to industrial death if they menace his power; who 
determines his speculations according to the num- 
ber of letters in a name ; who shrugs his shoulders 
at the mention of child labor ; who bribes the press 
and the public official to further his private busi- 
ness; who laughs at reformers until they become 
effectual, and then denounces them for stirring 
up a tumult and spoiling business ; who gives his 
orders to his subordinates to lie and cheat and 
then washes his hands. Everybody who enters 
the struggle on behalf of the underpaid workman 
brutalized by long hours, on behalf of the child 
in the mine and factory, on behalf of the plague- 
[28] 
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stricken dweller in the tenement, on behalf of the 
unprotected worker in the midst of machinery, 
is making himself a king against Caesar; and he 
knows that he must take the consequences; for 
every one that withstands that power must suffer 
under Pontius Pilate. 

With the skeptical, superstitious, tolerant, com- 
promising, vindictive, irresponsible spirit of ma- 
terialism argument is useless. With that spirit 
the spirit of service has no common language. 
It is recorded that when Pilate asked, "Whence 
art thou?" Jesus gave him no answer. 



[24] 
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VI 

THE MOB ENRAGING THEMSELVES 

Within the space of a few hours the captive had 
been subjected to a triple mockery of the law. 
He had been arraigned before the court of a 
superseded theocracy, the court of a viceroy, and 
the court of a colonial governor. He had been 
illegally condemned on two contradictory counts. 
According to the one he was guilty of blasphemy 
because his alleged claim to authority had been 
proved baseless by reason of its impotence. Ac- 
cording to the other he was guilty of treason be- 
cause his alleged claim to authority had been 
proved dangerous by reason of its effectiveness. 
He had had no chance. Now he stood defense- 
less, solitary, consigned to the hands of a rabble. 
The sentence upon him had been "that it should 
be as they required." The mob had him in charge 
— at least so they thought. We can now see that 
they really had no control over him. They hated 
his teachings, his personality, his spirit. They 
fancied that now they were putting an end to 
him. We can now see that all that they did was 
not to him but to themselves. 
[25] 
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That mob contained elements which could have 
been found blended in no other land and at nc 
other time. In spite of that fact, it was essentially 
like all other mobs. It was not so much Pales- 
tinian as human. It comprised men of the ruling 
class, church dignitaries, educational leaders, 
legal experts; it comprised, too, soldiers of mer- 
cenary troops, slaves, hangers-on, and idlers. In 
ordinary affairs the priest would have had little 
to do with the trooper, the Pharisee would have 
held himself aloof from the man in the street; bu1 
when these men formed themselves into a mob, 
they obliterated the walls of partition and joined 
themselves together in mind and voice. They 
who had once been mutually alien now became 
brothers in wrath. They were united in a new 
fraternity by a common dominating experience 
of hate. 

It is by such a touch of nature that the whole 
world is made kin. The spirit of lawlessness is 
not far from any one of us. That multitude yell- 
ing, "Crucify him! Crucify him!" is loathsome 
to us ; but it was composed of our brothers. The 
spirit of that mob is still incarnate. Wherever 
men allow themselves to be governed by their im- 
pulses, there is this rabble that went swirling on 
its way to Golgotha. When men give themselves 
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up to passion, whether it is the passion of appe- 
tite, or the passion of hate, or the passion of con- 
science, they are setting themselves against the 
spirit of service. The men who wished to disre- 
gard law, and with tumult to throw the land into 
anarchy in order to destroy slavery, were being 
ruled by their passions. That it was not the pas- 
sion of appetite, nor wholly the passion of hate, 
but the passion of conscience, did not change the 
fact that it was passion. There were men in that 
mob around the pretorium whose passion was 
the passion of conscience. So the man who hates 
the wrong and oppression of to-day; who feels 
in himself a welling indignation against the im- 
personal disregard of modern industry for the 
happiness, welfare, and even life of the workers, 
may be as truly in danger of joining in spirit the 
mob at Pilate's Hall as any one else. The spirit 
that allows the emotions to rule is the spirit that 
carried the Nazarene to his cross. A man cannot 
serve his fellows unless he has in him the force 
of passion ; neither can he serve his fellows unless 
over his passion he himself remains master. 

With the crowd of men who were slaves to their 

own passion Jesus did not attempt to reason. 

Amid their taunts and jeers he remained silent. 

To the indignities he was not indifferent. Injus- 
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tice always aroused his anger, and we may be 
sure that the injustice of this treatment did not 
leave him unmoved. But he held himself in 
check. His spirit, the spirit of service, did not 
permit him to lose control of his passion. The 
one recorded saying which the blows of angry 
men elicited from him was simply a comment 
on the unreason of unregulated passion. He did 
not argue with the mob; but, knowing how in- 
fectious the spirit of lawlessness is> he warned his 
disciples. As soon as they showed signs of falling 
into the ways of the mob, he told them that law- 
lessness spelled destruction, and that he who con- 
trolled his own passion had spiritual resources 
unknown to the man who lets his passion rule 
him. It was not only for the benefit of Peter and 
the rest, but for our benefit as well, that he said, 
"All they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legions of angels?" 
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VII 

JESUS FORGETTING HIMSELF 

At the Pavement, which was called in the Hebrew 
Gabbatha, all the forces of selfishness and wrong 
were at last confronted with the one power they 
could not conquer. "Ye have heard the blas- 
phemy; what think ye?" "Prophesy, who is it 
that smote thee?" "We found this fellow per- 
verting the nation." "What is truth?" "Away 
with him, crucify him." These cries and ques- 
tions from priests, mob, and governor tell how 
bigotry, cruelty, falsehood, materialism, and vin- 
dictiveness were joined together and arrayed 
against their common enemy. The most powerful, 
respected, and honored men of the community 
were in that assemblage. Mutually distrustful 
and contentious at other times, on this occasion 
they were as one. They were not eager merely to 
torture and destroy this Galilean's body; they 
wanted to reach and destroy the power of his 
spirit. So they subjected him to agony that they 
might make him weak; they subjected him to 
shame that they might end his influence; they put 
him to the death of a malefactor that they might 
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wreck his career. And all the time they were 
harnessing his power, spreading his influence, 
and crowning his life with glory. In the agony, 
the shame, the death, they were offering his spirit 
new avenues of service. These apparently trium- 
phant men were impotent because they had no 
thought except for their own interests; and the 
Galilean carpenter was victorious because he was 
concerned for everybody but himself. 

So dominant has this figure of the Nazarene 
become in the world that we cannot see him as 
he appeared to his contemporaries. This young 
rabbi, from whose birth almost the entire civilized 
world now reckons time, was in public life for no 
more than three years, in an obscure land, among 
a subject people. He held no office. He left no 
written words. He administered no enterprise. 
He simply talked with men as they gathered about 
him, and went about doing good. In his manner 
of life and his mode of speech he was a man of 
his race and his time. In neither manner nor 
speech does there appear from the record any 
sign of eccentricity. On the other hand, it is clear 
that in spirit, in character, in bearing, he was 
overpoweringly distinguished. He was filled with 
the love of life. He delighted in beauty of field 
and sea. He took pleasure in mingling with men. 
[SO] 
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Yet, when he found an escetic recluse in the 
wilderness preaching righteousness, he came for- 
ward and put himself on his side. He was a man 
of peace. Yet, when he found a gang of grafters 
making money out of the poor by securing a 
special privilege — an illegal franchise we might 
call it — from the temple authorities, he spilled 
their money, assaulted them with a whip, and 
single-handed sent them headlong out of the 
temple. He was a man of energy and unusual 
vitality; and this superabundant health he made 
contagious. Wherever he went he left the sick 
stronger, the blind happier, the despondent more 
hopeful. And in the men whom he gathered about 
him as his friends he put, somehow, his own spirit. 
If we had no word of his transmitted to us, we 
should nevertheless know him essentially from 
his acts and from his effect on these men. To 
maintain a life of this sort to the end meant, when 
it encountered bigotry and cruelty and falsehood 
and materialism and vindictiveness, an issue of 
suffering and violent death. To keep unchanged 
the course on which he had started — the course 
of service — meant tragedy. Crucifixion was the 
extreme measure of the resistance which such a 
course was sure to meet. 
What happened on the first Good Friday near 
[31] 
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Jerusalem could not happen in America to-day. 
It could hardly be repeated in Russia; certainly 
in no civilized country of Christendom. Never- 
theless the man who to-day undertakes to mold 
his actions by the single rule of service will find 
his way obstructed by customs, traditions, vested 
rights, by prejudice and self-interest, by passion 
and lawlessness. And if he pursue his course to 
the "last full measure of devotion," he may find 
that there is more than one way by which a man 
may sacrifice his life. 

Those whom he has sent into the world as he 
was sent have not lost energy in self-pity. "Weep 
not for me," said he, as he went to his death; 
"weep for yourselves and your children." He 
did not pity himself; he did not seek pity from 
others. He was too busily engaged on his Father's 
business. Even as the nails sank through his 
flesh his thoughts were not for himself but for 
those whom he even then might serve: "Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do." 
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vm 

WHAT THEY DID WITH THEMSELVES 

When all was over, when the bodies had been 
taken down from the crosses, when the gambling 
soldiers had gone to their quarters, and the men 
who had been yelling "Crucify him!" had gone 
home to keep the Sabbath, a few cowed strangers 
from the country betook themselves off. They 
were men of no distinction. Except for their con- 
nection with doings that were now, through the 
death of the leader, at an end, they occasioned no 
remark. To the Tetrarch, to the Procurator, to 
the High Priest, they had no existence. Yet these 
few men had in them a power that was to put an 
end to Procurators and Tetrarchs and High Priests. 
They derived that power from a man whom some 
of them had just seen brutally tortured and exe- 
cuted. Day after day they had seen him and heard 
him and been with him. They knew him inti- 
mately. They had noted his forbearance when he 
had been subjected to persecution ; but when he 
had encountered wrong practiced on the poor and 
weak, they had witnessed the terrible effective- 
ness of his indignation. They had seen him weary 
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himself for the sake of the multitude that crowded 
about him; but they had also seen him humiliate 
with his keen wit the clever lawyers who for their 
own ends tried to trip him. They had heard his 
calming words of assurance and great peace; but 
they had also heard his words of arraignment and 
his pronouncement of woe. They had entered 
into some of his experiences and had found how 
far beyond all they had known before was the 
force of his character. Obscure as they were, 
they had seized on a source of energy that was to 
hurl the mighty from their seats and raise up those 
of low degree. Conscious of the power that was 
in this man, they were dazed at the sight of his 
lifeless body. They were confounded at the spec- 
tacle of a more stupendous miracle than any they 
had seen him perform — the miracle of the death 
of a man like that. When, therefore, on the first 
day of the week, they were made conscious of his 
presence with them, they were elated with the 
discovery that, after all, the incredible had not 
happened. They were proved to be right. From 
that time forth they knew what they had only 
subconsciously felt before — that such a spirit as 
that could not be extinguished. The very men 
who had been so inefficient as to sleep in the 
face of danger, now, by virtue of this new power 
[34] 
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of an endless life, became the most efficient men 
of their day. Wherever they went they carried 
with them that power and imparted it to others. 
They were the nucleus of an army that year 
by year won an enlarging domain for their 
Master. 

Who was this, for whom they struggled and 
suffered and triumphed ? We are accustomed to 
look for his portrait in Isaiah. We read there of 
one without comeliness, whose face and form were 
marred ; and we transfer that portrait to him who, 
like the one there portrayed, was despised and 
bruised and taken dumb to slaughter. Yet in 
that portrait there is something lacking. There 
is the picture of one who serves, but not of one who 
commands; of one who is sacrificed, but not of 
one who rules. To see the portrait complete we 
must turn to one who knew him. The author of 
the Book of Revelation tells us of the appearance 
of the Son of Man. The Master who had spent 
himself in service had eyes like a flame of fire, 
feet like fine brass, a tongue like a two-edged 
sword, and a countenance like the sun shining in 
his strength. This was the impression made 
upon his followers by the Nazarene who bore 
silently the jeers, the blows, the mockery, and the 
crucifixion. We cannot wonder that, with such 
[S5] 
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a Master in mind, he who had the vision of a 
Lamb as it has been slain ascribed unto him honor 
and glory and power. 

This still seems strange and hard to under- 
stand. As we look about us, dominion, it seems, 
belongs to money, to ambition, to self-seeking, 
to intrigue. At least men govern their conduct 
as if it did. For the sake of power they ac- 
cumulate fortunes; for the sake of power they 
strive for position; for the sake of power they 
promote their own interests; for the sake of 
power they compromise and plot. It is still 
a strange truth that dominion belongs only to 
service, that power is commensurate only with 
sacrifice. 

The Resurrection is not the revelation of an 
extraordinary truth ; it is the outburst into flower 
of an ordinary truth. In what spirit shall we find 
that which endures, that which withstands, that 
which is immortal ? In what does the secret of 
strength lie ? Where shall we find everlasting life ? 
Not in the inefficient sentimentality of the dis- 
ciples, not in the dull ambition of Judas, or the 
intellectual convictions of Peter, or the orthodoxy 
of the Pharisee, or the liberality of the Sadducee, 
^^k or the materialism of Pilate, or the impulse of the 

mob. The life that lasts and never dies is the life 
[86] 
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of service. The life of power is the life like that 
of the Nazarene. The seer on Patmos wrote: 
"One of the elders saith unto me, * Behold, the 
Lion of the tribe of Juda/ And I beheld, and, lo, 
... a Lamb." 



[37] 
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